In  brief,  the  plan  is  that,  staff 
members,  after  consultation  with 
their  division  heads,  may  work 
their  own  hours  within  a period 
from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  But  every- 
one must  be  on  duty  in  a core  per- 
iod which  begins  not  later  than  10 
a.m.  and  extends  to  no  earlier 
than  3 p.m. 


'Hours  of  Work  Practice' 


The  Hours  of  Work  Practice  in 
summary  is  this : 

Staff  members  continue  to 
. work  a five  day  week  — the  Uni- 
versity is  not  adopting  a com- 
pressed, work  week  of  fouT  or 
four  and  one-half  days.  The  stand- 
ard number  of  working  hours  in 
the  five  day  week,  for  full-time 
salaried  non-union  staff,  is  36 14 
hours  (3314  hours  in  July  and 
August). 

Each  division  establishes  a max- 
imum range  of  flexibility  within 
which  staff  members  start  and  end 
their  work  day.  The  provision  of  a 
core  period  must  be  observed  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a time  in  each 
day  when  basically  everyone  is  on 
duty. 

The  division  provides  a non- 
credit lunch  period,  which  may  be 
fixed  or  flexible.  If  flexible,  the 
lunch  break  must  be  at  least  30 
minutes.  If  fixed,  the  lunch  period 


Robert  F.  Brown 

is  not  to  be  reduced  from  the 
standard  one  hour. 

Provisions  for  overtime 

Overtime  begins  after  714  hours 
of  work  (or  on  weekends  or  statu- 
tory holidays),  if  scheduled  and 
authorized  by  the  department 
head  or  supervisor.  Where  a divi- 
sional program  permits  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debit  and  credit 
hours,  reasonable  limits  are  to  be 
established;  e.g.,  714  debit  and 

Continued  on  page  3 


Dentistry’s  Centennial  Year  open  house  drew  throngs  last  weekend  to 
the  Faculty’s  Edward  St.  building.  Here  Alan  Ennis  demonstrates  late 
19th  century  equipment  to  Julie  Kershen.  See  Page  3 for  reports  of 
Den  tistry ’s  latest  research  projects. 


Anu  Ewen  takes  a reading  of  Suzie  Crocker’s  bicycle  fitness  exercise 

Young  pupils  need  more  exercise 


Elementary  school  students  are 
not  a picture  of  fitness,  says  Dr. 
Robert  Goode,  associate  professor 
in  both  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Faculty  of  Education.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  has  helped  to  start  a 
special  exercise  program  at  a To- 
ronto school,  as  a first  step  to  im- 
prove the  situation. 

Dr.  Goode  partly  blames  the 
poor  fitness  of  primary  schoolers 
bn  lack  of  exercise  periods  in 
schools,  and,  in  some,  poor  use  of 
activity  periods. 

“Two  30-minute  exercise 
classes  a week  are  not  enough,”  he 
* says.  “Even  where  there  is  an  ex- 
ercise- period  every  day  the  type . 
of  activity  the  student  performs 
still  often  does  little  to  improve 
fitness,  or  even  maintain  it.” 


Before  implementing  the  spe- 
cial fitness  program  at  Wind  fields 
Junior  High  School  in  North 
York,  Dr.  Goode  and  a team  of 
physical  education  students  from 
U of  T did  detailed  fitness  tests  on 
nearly  1 ,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
11-13-year  age  group.  This  was 
part  of  a $26,000  project  spon- 
sored by  Ontario’s  Ministry  of 
Education. 

“We’re  going  to  -do  the  same 
tests  later,”  he  says,  “to  see  to 
what  extent  individual  students 
increased  their  fitness.”  Dr. 
Goode,  along  with  Blyth  Mallow 
and  George  Margolius,  physical 
education  teachers  at  Windfields, 
designed  the  daily  exercise  pro- 
gram. 

“The  whole  point  of  it  is  to  get 


The  rising  cost  of  capital  energy' 

The  Hon.  Donald  S.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, will  give  the  first  McParland  Lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  at 
5.15  p.m.  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium.  Mr.  Macdonald  will 
speak  on  “The  rising  capital  cost  of  energy  and  mineral  development.^’' 

The  McParland  Lecture  is  made  possible-  by  a trust  given  to  the 
Faculty  by  Brinco  Limited  to  honour  the  name  of  Donald  J. 
McParland,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty.  Mr.  McParland,  president  of 
Brinco  and  of  Churchill  Falls  (Labrador)  Corporation  Limited,  was 
killed  in  November  1969  in  an  airplane  crash. 

Blues  and  Yeomen  in  first  place  match 

Coach  Tom  Watt  of  the  Varsity  hockey  team  is  wondering  what  the 
Blues  have  to  do  to  get  fans  to  their  games.  This  year  Varsity  Arena  has 
been  three-quarters  empty  for  most  home  encounters. 

“People  are  willing  to  pay  $10  to  go  see  a pro  game  and  aren’t  willing 
to  pay  $2  to  see  good  college  hockey,”  says  a baffled  Watt. 

Those  who  doubt  the  fine  calibre  of  play  in  college  hockey  should  be 
told  that  pro  scouts  are  more  than  interested  in  many  of  the  college 
players. 

You  can,  by  the  way,  catch  two  of  the  best  teams  in  action 
tomorrow  night  at  Varsity  Arena.  The  Blues  and  York  Yeomen, 
traditional  rivals,  will  be  fighting  for  first  place  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  OUAA.  Game  time  is  8 p.m. 


the  individual  heart  beat  up  to 
150  beats  a minute  or  more,  and 
to  keep  it  there  for  several  min- 
utes,” says  Dr.  Goode.  “The  best 
activities  involve  running  and 
among  these  are  soccer,  basketball 
and  lacrosse.  However,  this  pro- 
gram also  includes  exercises  to  in- 
crease upper  body  strength.” 

According  to  Dr.  Goode,  a stu- 
dent’s heart  beat  in  a typical 
physical  education  class  rarely 
goes  above  110—115  for  any  per- 
iod of  time,  insufficient  for  fitness 
purposes. 

“Our  problems  in  physical  fit- 
ness start  at  elementary  schools,” 
Dr.  Goode  believes,  noting  that 
cardio-respiratory  endurance  (abi- 
lity to  supply  muscles  with  oxy- 
gen) actually  decreases  in  children 
as  they  go  through  the  school 
system.  He  says  that  generally 
speaking  there  is  also  an  obesity 
problem  among  Canada’s  primary 
schoolers. 

Dr.  Goode  cautions  instructors 
that  games  such  as  badminton  and 
volleyball  in  elementary  schools 
have  little  conditioning  value,  and 
this  has  to  be  deliberately  put  into 
an  activity  program. 

Selected  students  in  grades  one 
and  five  in  20  Scarborough 
schools  will  also  undergo  fitness 
tests  by  Dr.  Goode’s  team  in  the 
near  future. 


THE  BLUES 
How  the  team 
is  making  out 
SEE  PAGE  4 
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Staff  may  decide 
own  work  hours 
—with  limitations 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  adopted  a new  approach  to  working 
hours  — a plan  that  will  allow  staff  members  to  decide  the  hours  they 
will  work,  within  certain  limits,  without  reducing  operational  efficiency. 

In  adopting  an  alternative  to  fixed  hours,  the  University  emphasizes 
that  work  requirements  and  maintenance  of  effective  operations  must 
take  precedence  over  individual  personal  preferences. 

Robert  F.  Brown,  Director  of  Personnel,  points  out  that  no  single 
plan  can  be  developed  to  accommodate  the  work  requirements  of  all 
departments.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  responsibility  of  each  division  to 
determine,  within  the  framework  of  the  “Hours  of  Work  Practice” 
devised  by  the  Personnel  Department,  the  degree  of  flexibility  appropri- 
ate to  its  requirements. 
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From  Food  Sc  to  AS  & E 


ASSISTANT  DEAN  MARTHA 
J.  LEITCH,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Food  Sciences,  will  transfer  to  the 
staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  effective 
July  1,  1975,  as  a consequence  of 
the  phasing  out  of  the  Faculty  of 
Food  Sciences. 

For  Prof.  Leitch,  the  move  will 
be  a return  to  the  faculty  from 
which  she  graduated,  in  1943, 
with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  archi- 
tecture. Her  initial  assignment  is 
to  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
secondary  school  liaison  from 
George  Gomrie.  Last  summer. 
Prof.  Leitch  was  named  a Fellow 
of-  the  Royal  Architectural  Insti- 
tute of  Canada,  one  of  only  two 
women  so  honoured. 

Forestry 

PROF.  A.S.  MICHELL  at- 
tended the  symposium  on  “Forest 
Harvesting  Mechanization  and 
Automation”,  Division  3,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Forest  Research 
Organizations,  held  in  Ottawa, 
Sept.  23-27,  and  the  Study  Tour 
of  Northern  Ontario,  Sept. 
30— Oct.  5. 

DR.  VICTOR  G.  SMITH  at- 
tended the  Commonwealth  Fores- 
try Conference  as  an  associate 
member.  The  30— man  Canadian 
delegation  included  forest  ad- 
ministrators and  researchers  from 
the  Federal  and  ten  Provincial 


governments.  The  conference  was 
held  at  Oxford  and  Aberdeen 
from  Sept.4-27,  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  developments  in  all  as- 
pects of  forestry  within  the  Com- 
monwealth countries.  Resolutions 
expressing  the  conference’s  views 
on  a wide  variety  of  forest  policy 
issues  were  tabled  and  passed. 

A Forestry  sector  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Metric  Commission 
held  in  Ottawa  on  Oct.  3 was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Smith.  The  meeting 
marked  the  conclusion  of  deli- 
berations on  the  technical  aspects 
of  metric  conversion  in  scaling, 
forest  inventory  and  forest  re- 
search. The  next  phase  will  see 
work  carried  on  to  implement  and 
train  foresters  in  the  use  of  (S.l.) 
units. 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Rural 
Development  met  in  Toronto  on 
Aug.  27-28.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  PROF.  D.V.  LOVE, 
who  is  a member  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Prof.  Love  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Rural  Development  held  in 
LaRonge,  Sask.  Oct.  1-4. 

DEAN  V.J.  NORDIN  and 
PROFS.  P.L.  AIRD,  K.  A. 
ARMSON,  D.V.  Love,  and  V.G. 
Smith,  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Forestry,  Oct.  6-10,  held  in  Nia- 
gara Falls,  Ont.  Members  of  the 
Faculty  staff  who  attended  were 
involved  either  with  the  program 
or  with  the  organization  of  the 
meeting. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association,  Prof. 
D.V.  Love  attended  a meeting  of 


The  post  of  Director  of  Ontario 
Universities  Program  for  Instruc- 
tional Development  will  be  vacant 
as  of  July  1.  The  appointment  will 
be  initially  for  one  year  pending 
evaluation  of  the  Program.  A de- 
cision as  to  further  continuation  is 
expected  by  January,  1976. 

Applicants  should  communi- 


the  Executive  held  in  Vancouver 
Nov.  4. 


Environmental  Studies 

At  the  International  Society  of 
Limnologists  XIX  Congress  in 
Winnipeg  in  August  1974,  PROF. 
T.C.  HUTCHINSON  gave  a paper 
entitled  “Heavy  Metal  Toxicity 
and  Synergism  to  Floating  Aqua- 
tic Plants,”  and  was  co-author  of  a 
paper  with  PROF.  J.A. 
HELLEBUST  and  B.  HANNA  en- 
titled, “Field  Studies  on  sthe 
Phytotoxicity  of  Crude  Oil  to 
Arctic  Aquatic  Vegetation,”  with 
P.  KAUSS  entitled,  “Studies  in 
the  Susceptibility  of  a Diatom 
Genus  to  Crude  Oil  Components,” 
and  with  CARMEN  SOTO  and 
Prof.  Hellebust  entitled,  “The  Ef- 
fects of  Aqueous  Extracts  of 
Crude  Oil  and  Naphthalene  on  the 
Physiology  and  Morophology  of  a 
Freshwater  Green  Alga”.  At  the 
8th  Annual  Missouri  Conference 
on  Trace  Substances  in  Environ- 
mental Health,  1974,  Prof. 
Hutchinson  gave  a paper  entitled, - 
“Lead,  Cadmium-,  Copper  and 
Nickel  in  Vegetables  and  Soils 
from  the  Holland  Marsh  and  Le- 
vels in  the  Growers”,  and  was  co- 
author of  a paper  given  by  T.M. 
ROBERTS,  “Lead  Contamination 
of  Air,  Soil,  Vegetation  and 
People  in  the  Vicinity  of  Secon- 
dary Lead  Smelters”.  At  an  inter- 
national symposium  on  the  health 
effects  of  air  pollution  T.C. 
Hutchinson  gave  an  invited  paper 
in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia  on 
“Air  Pollution  Problems  in 
Canada”,  in  July. 


cate,  before  Feb.  28,  with  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Interim  Committee 
on  Instructional  Development  - 
Mrs.  L.  Shouldice,  c/o  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  130  St. 
Geprge  St.,  Suite  8039,  Toronto. 

It  is  expected  that  the  success- 
ful applicant  is  now  in  a teaching 
appointment  in  an  Ontario  univer- 
sity and  will  be  familiar  with  the 
field  of  instructional  development 
- as  well  as  with  the  Program’s  ac- 
tivities. The  terms  of  secondment 
will  be  negotiated  with  the  direc- 
tor and  his  or  her  institution. 


Prof  Savory  elected 
to  SGS  Council  seat 


COU  seeks  applicants 


Summary  of  minutes  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  coun- 
cil meeting  held  Dec.  17,  1974: 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
Nov.  19,  1974,  were  adopted  as 
circulated. 

Report  of  the  Dean 

The  Dean: 

(i)  reported  that  Prof.  R.M.  Sa- 
vory had  been  elected  to  Council 
for  the  period  January  1,  1975,  to 
June  30,  1976,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Prof.  A.  Saddlemyer’s 
resignation  from  Council; 

(ii)  tabled  a survey  of  employ- 
ment  of  Ph.D.  graduates 
(1973-74)  conducted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Graduate 
Schools; 

(iii)  circulated  a draft  proposal 
with  respect  to  graduate  school 
admissions,  class  size  and  super- 
visions, which  had  been  discussed 
at  the  Divisional  meetings. 

Report  of  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Division  II 

Associate  Dean  Zakuta  pre- 
sented : 

(i)  a recommendation  that  Prof. 
M.R.  Schiff  replace  Prof.  J.  Hitch- 
cock on  the  degree  committee  of 
Division  II ; 

(ii)  a recommendation  that 
Council  waive  its  rule  that  staff 
members  of  this  University,  senior 
in  rank  to  lecturer,  are  ineligible 
to  enrol  as  degree  candidates,  and 


permit  a staff  member  whose  ap- 
pointment terminates  on  June  30, 
1975,  to  enrol  as  a part-time  de- 
gree candidate  in  January  1975. 

Council  approved  both  recom- 
mendations. 

Notice  of  Motion  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Part-time  Graduate  Study 

A notice  of  motion  with  re- 
spect. to  the  use  of  the  summer 
term  for  residence  credit,  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Jan.  21,  1975, 
meeting  of  Council  was  circulated. 


Report  of  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee 

Assistant  Dean  Sherk,  chairman 
of  the  fellowship  committee,  re- 
ported on  the  Ontario  graduate 
scholarships  and  U of  T open  fel- 
lowships held  in  the  current  ses- 
sion. 

A report  on  the  1974-75  bur- 
sary program,  a pilot  project  un- 
dertaken this  year  for  the  first 
time,  was  circulated. 

Council  passed  a motion  recom- 
mending to  the.  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Governing  Council 
that  it  implement  its  original 
1975-76  budget  plan  to  increase 
the  allocation  for  U of  T graduate 
fellowships  by  $750,000,  includ- 
ing up  to  $200,000  from  the 
Connaught  Fund. 


Nominations  due 
for  A & S Council 

Nominations  are  open  for  posi- 
tions on  the  general  committee 
and  other  committees  of  the 
Council,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of 
vacancies  are  available  at  the  fac- 
ulty office,  room  1006  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  £ollege  offices  and  de- 
partmental offices.  These  forms 
must  be  returned  to  the  FAC- 
ULTY OFFICE,  no  later  than  4 
p.m.  Feb.  14.  Forms  received  af- 
ter that  time  will  not  be  valid. 

U of  T entertains 
Dr  Danilo  Dolci 

Danilo  Dolci,  whose  pioneering 
work  among  the  poor  of  Sicily  has 
won  him  international  acclaim, 
was  entertained  to  lunch  by  the 
University  on  Jan.  29.  Prof.  Jill 
Conway,  Vice-President  (Internal 
Affairs),  represented  the  President 
and  was  accompanied  by  Prof. 
S.B.  Chandler,  Chairman  of  Italian 
Studies,  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Dr.  Dolci  presented  a recently 
published  volume  of  his  poems  to 
the  Department  of  Italian  Studies. 


Exhibition  of  Wall  Hangings  - a special  display  at  Hart  House  Gallery 
during  regular  gallery  hours  until  Feb.  21. 

Medievalists  to  meet 


The  Centre  for  Medieval  Stu- 
dies, with  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Canada  Council,  is 
holding  a two-day  conference  on 
“The  Late  Medieval  Nobility”, 
Friday,  Feb.  14  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  15.  All  sessions  will  be  in  the 
Auditorium,  Victoria  College,  73 
Queen’s  Park.  Registration  for  the 
conference  begins  at  2 p.m.  on 
Feb.  14. 

On  Friday  afternoon  from  2.30 
the  speakers  will  be  Prof.  Arrnand 
A.  Maurer,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  “The  Virtue  of 
Magnanimity  in  the  Middle  Ages” ; 
Prof.  John  Burrow,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  “Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale 
and  the  Ages  of  Man”;  and  Prof. 
Eugene.  Vinaver,  University  of 
Victoria,  B.C.,  “Love  in  King 
Arthur’s  Days  as  seen  by  Malory”. 

On  Saturday  morning  from 
9.30  a.m.  the  conference  contin- 
ues with  Prof.  Roy  M.  Haines, 
Dalhousie  University,' “Nobility 
and  the  English  Episcopate  of  the 
Later  Middle  Ages”;  Prof.  Jeremy 
Catto,  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 


“The  Religion  of  the  English  No- 
bility in  the  Second  Half  of  the 
14th  Century”;  and  Prof.  Made- 
line Caviness,  Tufts  University, 
“The  Place  of  Armorial  Shields  in 
English  Late  Gothic  Church  De- 
coration”. 

Saturday  afternoon,  from  2 
p.m.  the  speakers  will  be  Prof. 
Robert  M.  Jordan,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  “The  Aesthetics 
of  Nobility:  Chaucer’s  Parliament 
of  Fowls”;  Prof.  Henry  Heller, 
University  of  Manitoba,  “Chang- 
ing Concepts  of  Nobility:  The 
French  Nobility  and  the  State  in 
the  Late  Middle  Ages” ; Prof.  Ruth 
Mellinkoff,  UCLA  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Rennaissance  Stu- 
dies, “Some  Keys  to  the  Portrayal 
of  Nobility  and  Ignobility  in  the 
Later  Middle  Ages”. 

Registration  fee'for  the  confer- 
ence is  $ 1 2 and  includes  a recep- 
tion and  dinner,  but  not  lunch. 
Registration  forms  and  more  in- 
formation are  available  from  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies, 
928-2380. 


Noh  plays  for  U of  T 


The  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies  and  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Drama  are  spon- 
soring the  performance  of  two 
Noh  plays,  Hagoromo  and 
Kumasaka  by  the  famed  Kita 
Troupe  from  Tokyo.  The  perfor- 
mance will  be  on  Monday  Feb.  17 
at  8 p.m.  in  Hart  House  Theatre. 

The  Noh  is  an  ancient  form  of 
theatre  dating  back  to  13  th  cen- 
tury Japan  and  has  survived  un- 
changed until  today.  Each  perfor- 
mance is  a work  of  art  utilizing 
ancient  masks,  costumes  and  mu- 
sical instruments. 

Prof.  Reiko  Tsukimura.  has 
written  the  program  notes  on  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  Noh; 
as  well  as  a biography  of  the  Kita 
Troupe  and  its  actors  and  a synop- 
sis of  the  two  plays  to  be  per- 
formed. 


Tickets  are  on  sale  from  the 
theatre  box  office  from  Feb.  17  at 
$6,  students  $3. 


How  animals  ' talk 

A symposium  on  “Animal 
Communication”,  sponsored  by 
the  Toronto  Semiotic  Circle  in 
conjunction  with  Victoria  Univer- 
sity will  beheld  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
15  in  room  119  of  the  New  Aca- 
demic Building,  Victoria  College. 

The  first  speaker  at  10.15  a.m., 
will  be  Prof.  T.A.  Sebeok  of  Indi- 
ana University  on  “Animal  Com- 
munication and  the  Principle  of 


to  each  other 

Combinatorial  Productivity”.  At 
1.15  p.m.  Prof.  Frances  Burton, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  will 
lecture  on  “Some  Aspects  of 
Communication  in  - Macaca  syl- 
vanus  in  Gibraltar”.  Dr.  A. 
Bubenik  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  - Wildlife 
Section,  will  speak  at  2.30  p.m. 
on  “Intraspecific  Communication 
in  Antlered  Species”. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Fully  furnished  (incL  piano  and 
all  appliances),  all-electric,  two- 
storey  house  for  rent  in  Agin- 
court.  Half  hour  by  car  or  hour  by 
TTC  (bus  stop  around  corner)  to 
St.  George  campus;  15  minutes  by 
car  to  Scarborough  campus.  4 
bedrooms,  2-Vi  bathrooms,  study, 
living,  dining  and  breakfast  rooms, 


family  room  with  fireplace  and 
walkout  to  back  yard.  Pleasant 
neighbourhood,  next  to  golf 
course,  close  to  schools  and  shop- 
ping. Available  mid-July  1975  to 
mid-August  1976.  Rent  $450.  per 
month  plus  utilities  (approx.  $70. 
per  month).  No  pets.  Phone  Prof. 
Leutheusser,  928-3053  or 
293-1734. 
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Dr.  Arthur  T.  Storey  and  Dr.  Barry  J.  Sessle  with  the  equipment  they 
use  to  study  nerve  cells  in  the  brain  stem. 


Dental  scientists  study 
crib  death  syndrome 


Fear  dentistry?  Try  hypnosis 


A possible  cause  of  the  hitherto 
unexplained  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SIDS),  or  crib  death, 
from  which  about  15,000  infants 
mysteriously  die  each  year  in  the 
U.S.  alone,  is  being  investigated 
by  researchers  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  Dr.  Barry  J.  Sessle,  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  Faculty, 
has  been  given  a grant  of 
$142,000  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  & Human  De- 
velop m en  t in  the  U . S . Departm  en t 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  continue  his  work  on  this  pro- 
blem for  the  next  three  years. 

SIDS  victims  characteristically 
die  in  their  sleep,  says  Dr.  Sessle, 
and  generally  show  no  sign  of  any 
struggle.  They  are  usually  between 
two  to  three  months  old  at  the 
time,  and  frequently  have  just  got 
over  a cold.  Theories  about  the 
cause  of  death  range  from  immun- 
ological disorders  to  laryngeal 
spasms  and  lung  problems. 

“A  current  view,”  says  Dr. 
Sessle,  “is  that  the  deaths  may  be 
related  to  maturational  changes  in 
certain  brain  cells,  particularly 
those  involved  in  respiration.” 

As  a young  animal  grows,  its 
neurones  (brain  cells)  continue 
developing.  Those  controlling  re- 
spiration may,  at  certain  stages  in 
their  development,  be  especially 
sensitive  to  stimulation  from  the 
back  of  the  throat  and  adjacent 
areas.  Recent  studies  at  Oxford  on 
newborn  lambs  show  that  if  water 
is  placed  on  the  larynx  the  animal 


Books  recently  published  by 
the  U of  T Press: 

W.W.  Rouse  Ball  & H.S.M. 
Coxeter:  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tions and  Essays,  12th  edition, 
428  pages,  $12.50  cloth,  $5 
paper. 

William  R.  Watson:  Retro- 
spective: recollections  of  a Mon- 
treal art  dealer,  78  pages,  16  pages 
photographs,  $8.50. 

Rachel  Bromwich:  Medieval 
Celtic  Literature:  a select  biblio- 
graphy, 112  pages,  $8.95  cloth, 
$3.95  paper. 

Keith  Ellis:  Critical  Approaches 
to  Ruben  Dario,  174  pages, 
• $12.50. 

Andrew  Hughes:  Medieval  Mu- 
sic: the  sixth  liberal  art,  328 
pages,  $20. 

Ernst  M.  Oppenheimer: 
Goethe’s  Poetry  for  Occasions, 
248  pages,  $15. 


stops  breathing,  and  will  die  un- 
less the  stimulus  is  removed.  A 
similar  failure  in  breath  control 
may  be  responsible  for  SIDS. 

“There  has  been  very  little 
study  of  the  development  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  controls 
the  area  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,”  says  Dr.  Sessle,  “or  of  the 
influence  of  various  stimuli  on  the 
respiratory  neurones.”  How,  for 
instance,  does  the  nervous  control 
of  breathing  alter  during  sleep  or 
following  respiratory  infection? 
As  part  of  his  research,  Dr.  Sessle 
will  insert  micro-electrodes  into 
the  brain  to  measure  the  changes 
induced  in  neurones  by  stimula- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

How  does  a dentist  come  to  be 
involved  in  research  on  SIDS? 
“The  earlier,  and  part  of  the  cur- 
rent research  of  our  group  was  on 
the  brain  mechanisms  related  to 
touch  and  pain  in  the  mouth  area, 
and  on  the  nerves  involved  with 
swallowing  and  mastication..  The 
neurones  concerned  are  in  the 
same  general  area  of  the  brain 
stem  as  those  which  control  respi- 
ration.” Dr.  Sessle  explained. 
“When  it  was  suggested  that  SIDS 
might  be  caused  by  maturational 
failures  in  brain  stem  neurones, 
our  group  already  had  the  exper- 
tise, techniques  and  equipment 
necessary  to  study  the  problem.” 

Collaborators  with  Dr.  Sessle  in 
the  study  are  Dr.  A.T.  Storey  and 
Dr.  L.F.  Greenwood,  both  with 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


Clarence  Tracy : The  ‘Rape  ’ Ob- 
serv’d: an  edition  of  Alexander 
Pope’s  poem  ‘The  Rape  of  the 
Lock’  illustrated  by  means  of  nu- 
merous pictures  from  contem- 
porary sources  of  the  people, 
places,  and  things  mentioned, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Clarence  Tracy,  102  pages,  illus., 
$12.50. 

Francess  G.  Halpenny  (General 
Editor):  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  Volume  3:  1 741  to 
1 770,  782  pages,  $20  regular  edi- 
tion, $6,0  deluxe  Laurentian  edi- 
tion. 

R.W.  Lardner:  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Dislocations  and  Frac- 
ture, 364  pages,  line  drawings, 
$20. 

Frederick  Ivor  Case:  La  Cite 
ideale  dans  ‘Travail’ d' Emile  Zola, 
154  pages,  $10. 


Could  you  walk  along  a 12-inch 
wide  plank  lying  on  the  ground? 
No  problem?  O.K.,  now  the  plank 
is  running  between  two  office 
blocks,  20  storeys  high.  Could 
you  still  walk  along  it? 

Dr.  John  C.  Duncan,  an  associ- 
ate and  lecturer  in  hypnosis  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  uses  this  ex- 
ample to  show  how  imagination 
dominates  the  will.  Quite  simply, 
if  you  imagine  you  can’t  do  some- 
thing, your  potential  is  defeated 
in  advance.  One  of  the  techniques 
of  hypnosis,  he  says,  is  to  use  per- 
suasion to  enable  the  imagination 
to  support  the  will. 

Applications  in  dentistry 

Hypnosis  has  important  appli- 
cations in  dentistry.  It  can  be  used 
among  other  things  to  help  the 
patient  to  relax,  to  alleviate 
needle  phobias,  to  control  post- 
operative pain  and  bleeding  and 
accelerate  healing,  to  correct  bad 
habits,  and  occasionally,  it  may  be 
used  as  a pain  killer  for  opera- 
tions. 

Dr.  Duncan  began  lecturing  on 
hypnosis  to  third-year  dental  stu- 
dents last  year.  The  course  proved 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  final-year  and  graduate 
students.  A former  president  of 
the  Ontario  Society  of  Clinical 
Hypnosis,  and  a practitioner  of 
hypnosis  for  20  years,  Dr.  Duncan 
sees  a growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject in  the  province.  Last  year  he 
took  part  in  workshops,  on  the 
clinical  and  experimental  use  of 
hypnosis,  in  Montreal,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Toronto,  and  directed 
another  workshop  in  Toronto  at 
the  end  of  January. 

“Nobody  hypnotises  anyone 
else,”  claims  Dr.  Duncan.  “The 
person  hypnotises  himself.  Lots  of 
people  go  into  hypnosis  without 
realizing  it,  for  example  during 
daydreams,  when  they  may  ex- 
perience euphoria,  be  unaware  of 
the  passage  of  time,  or  of  other 
people  or  their  surroundings.” 

Imagination  plays  an  important 
part,  and  for  this  reason  children 
are  easier  to  hypnotise  than 
1 adults.  “They  are  constantly  in 


Continued  from  page  1 

14)4  credit  hours  in  a four  week 
period. 

. The  division  head  is  basically 
responsible  for  determining  the 
degree  of  flexibility  appropriate 
to  his  or  her  division.  In  a multi- 
departmental  division,  depart- 
mental chairmen  may  be  asked  to 
assume  the  responsibility. 

The  division  head  will  assess 
work  area  requirements  and  evalu- 
ate work-hour  alternatives,  discuss 
flexibility  in  working  hours  with 
staff  members,  get  in  touch  with 
Management/Labour  Relations  in 
the  Personnel  Department  if  em- 
ployees are  members  of  trade 
unions,  before  working  hour  sche- 
dules are  changed;  determine  the 
hours  of  work  that  best  meets  the 
work  requirements  of  the  division 
and  the  preferences  of  staff,  do- 
cument specifics  of  the  program 
and  submit  a draft  to  Personnel 
for  review  before  implementation; 
and  implement,  administer,  and 


There  will  be  a forum  on  Wed- 
nesday, Feb.  12  from  4-7  p.m.  in 
room  1017,  New  College,  40  Will- 
cocks  St.,  on  Marxism  and  futur- 
ism: an  interchange  between  a 
political  economist  and  futurist 
and  three  Marxists  on  the  subject 
of  futuristics.  This  critical  look  at 
the  futuristic  approach  will  take 
the  form  of  a panel  debate  around 
Prof.  Jim  Dator’s  paper,  “A  Euto- 


and  out  of  a hypnotic  state  every 
day,”  says  Dr.  Duncan.  “When 
playing  at  doctor  or  teacher  they 
are  really  into  it.  They  become 
disassociated  with'  reality.  Also, 
they  are  less  critical  than  adults, 
and  accept-  suggestions  more  read- 
ily.” 

He  tells  the  story  of  a nine  year 
old  girl  who  had  to  enter  hospital 
for  extensive  dental  treatment. 
Her  mother  was  afraid  the  child 
would  be  hysterical  as  she  had  an 
earlier  unpleasant  experience  in 
hospital. 


Dr.  John  C.  Duncan 


The  girl  was  induced  into  a 
trance  and  taught  to  imagine  her- 
self on  a skiing  trip,  in  which  she 
was  particularly  interested  at  the 
time.  She  was  told  to  practise,  in 
her  imagination,  all  the  skiing  ex- 
ercises, so  aS  to  improve  her  skill. 
It  was  suggested  to  her,  under 
hypnosis,  that  just  as  practice, 
though  difficult,  would  improve 
her  skiing,  so  the  operation  would 
improve  her  dental  ’health.  The 
earlier  unpleasant  hospital  experi- 
ence was  also  removed  by  sugges- 
tion under  hypnosis.  The  tech- 
nique was  successful,  and  the  hos- 
pital trip  became  a comparatively 
pleasant  experience.  “Incident- 
ally,” Dr.  Duncan  added,  “when 
she  came  back  some  time  later  she 
told  me  that  she  really  did  ski 
much  better.” 


evaluate  the  program,  introducing 
changes  based  upon  experience. 

Responsibility  of  employees 

The  employee  is  responsible  for 
participating  in  the  determination 
of  the  most  appropriate  hours  of 
work  for  his  or  her  area,  for  ar- 
ranging hours  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  position  - that  is,  of 
peak  periods,  and  ensuring  ade- 
quate staffing  of  the  department 
during  business  hours.  The  Per- 
sonnel Department  will  review  the 
program  of  each  division  or  sub- 
division to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  University’s  overall  pro- 
visions and  sound  administrative 
practice. 

The  Personnel  Department  has 
issued  to  division  heads  a detailed 
guide  to  implementing  flexible 
working  hours.  The  department 
has  also  distributed  copies  of  a de- 
scription of  the  three  month  ex- 
periment in  flexible  hours  for 
non-academic  staff  carried  out  last 


pian  Alternative  to  the  Develop- 
ment Model  of  Future  Society” . 
followed  by  an  open  discussion. 

Panelists  will  be  Prof.  Frank 
Cunningham,  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy; Prof.  Jim  Dator,  Program 
in  Futures  Research,  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii;  Prof.  Chandler 
Davis,  Department  of  Mathema- 


“Once  you  learn  to  do  hypnosis 
you  can  never  be  the  same  again,” 
he  reveals.  “And  the  more  you 
learn  to  use  it  the  less  you  need 
to.”  When  convinced  of  the  power 
of  suggestion,  the  approach  to 
other  people  changes.  The  atti- 
tude becomes  positive  and  confi- 
dent instead  of  negative. 

A large  percentage  of  ailments 
are  psychosomatic  — a result  of 
auto-suggestion  — and  feelings  of 
pain  are  very  largely  subjective,  as 
shown  by  big  cultural  differences 
in  response  to  pain.  In  religious 
ceremonies  in  India  devotees  enter 
a hypnotic  trance  during  which 
large  needles  are  stuck  through 
their  lips  and  cheek  without  their 
showing  signs  of  discomfort. 

Most  of  the  benefits  of  hyp- 
nosis, emphasizes  Dr.  Duncan,  can 
be  produced  in  the  very  lightest 
trance  stage.  “You  don’t  have  to 
be  z.onked  completely”  In  general, 
however,  the  deeper  the  trance, 
the  greater  the  effect  of  sugges- 
tion. “In  practice,  I rarely  use  a 
deep  trance,”  .says  Dr.  Duncan, 
“but  I use  hypnotic  principles  99 
per  cent,  of  the  time  with  pa- 
tients,” 

Could  replace  tranquillizers 

In  1962,  a Canadian  Medical 
Association  committee  made  the 
recommendation  that  hypnosis 
should  be  taught  to  all  medical 
students.  Despite  this,  up  to  1970, 
there  were  no  courses  in  hypnosis 
in  any  Canadian  medical  schools. 
There  are  still  fewer  than  a half- 
dozen  courses  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding two  at  the  U of  T (one  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one 
in  Dentistry).  For  the  potential 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  has 
been  tremendously  neglected. 
Hypnotherapy  could  replace  tran- 
quillizers and  other  drugs  which 
treat  the  symptom,  not  the  di- 
sease. 

“In  my  opinion,”  concludes  Dr. 
Duncan,  “hypnosis  is  the  greatest 
sedative  forthe  fearful  dental  pa- 
tient and  it " also  does  what  no 
other  sedative  can  do  — eliminate 
the  fear  of  the  dental  visit.” 


Staff  work  hours  — some  flexibility 


Marxists  and  futurists  in  forum  at  New  College 


year  by  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sics. “That  program” , says  Mr. 
Brown,  “is  a well-defined  applica- 
tion of  the  Hours  of  Work  Prac- 
tice in  a complex  department  and 
is  presented  as  an  illustration  on- 
ly. Since  the  approach  to  working 
hours,  requires  each  division  or 
sub-division  to  set  up  its  own  pro- 
gram, applications  will  vary.” 

Mr.  Brown  emphasized  that 
“the  University’s  concern  is  that 
consideration  be  given  first  to  the 
maintenance  of  effective  opera- 
tions and  only  secondarily  to  staff 
preferences.  However,  those  most 
familiar  with  flexible  hours  ap- 
proaches are  satisfied  that  in  most 
situations  and  with  a little  imagin- 
ation both  can  be  achieved  at  the 
same  time.” 

Those  who  would  like  assis- 
tance in  developing  a program 
may  call  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment employment  counsellor  who 
recruits  for  the  area  of  the  divi- 
sion concerned  or  the  Employ- 
ment Section  at  928-21 1 1. 


tics;  and  Prof.  William  Leiss,  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Studies, 
York  University. 

Copies  of  Prof.  Dator’s  paper 
are  available  • in  the  reserve  sec- 
tions of  the  New  College  and  St. 
Michael’s  College  Libraries. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 
Further  information  is  available 
by  phoning  928-2467. 


Books  from  the  Press 
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Blues  Coach  Tom  Watt  considers  Howie  Hampton  (11)  a hard  skating 
forward  that  any  team  needs  if  it  is  to  win  consistently.  Also  pictured 
are  Steve  Mantle  (20),  and  Guelph  goaltender,  Dave  Moot e.  Photo  cour- 
tesy of  The  Varsity. 


Our  hockey  Blues  — 
still  the  team  to  beat 


Some  Varsity  hockey  fans  are 
now  proclaiming  the  end  of  the 
Blue’s  hockey  dynasty,  merely  be- 
cause the  team  has  lost  two  league 
games  this  year  — 4—3  to  Water- 
loo, and  5— 4 to  Guelph.  It  says 
here,  however,  that  the  Blues  are 
still  the  team  to  beat.  One  of  the 
reasons  has  to  be  coach  Tom 
Watt. 

Since  his  arrival  10  years  ago 
the  Blues  have  won  eight  con- 
ference titles  and  seven  Canadian 
championships,  five  of  them  in 
succession. ' 

The  first  defeat  in  three  years 

In  fact,  the  4-3  loss  to  Water- 
loo in  January  was  the  first  time 
in  THREE  years  Blues  have  been 
losers  in  a league  game.  And  since 
Varsity  has  not  had  a monopoly 
on  good  hockey  players,  Watt  has 
to  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
that  impressive  record.  What’s  his 
secret? 

“My  first  obligation  as  coach  is 
to  get  players  into  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  condition,”  he  says. 
“No  matter  what  talent  you  have, 
or  what  techniques  are  used,  you 
can’t  win  if  you’re  not  in  shape.” 

In  the  3 1 games  the  Blues  have 
played  so  far  this  year  they  have 
won  21,  lost  9,  and  tied  one.  But 
as  Watt  said  in  an  interview:  “We 
probably  have  the  most  com- 
petitive schedule  in  North  Ameri- 
can college  hockey.  We’ve  played 
top  American  teams  like  Cornell 
and  Clarkson,  and  of  the  top  10 
teams  in  Canada  we  have  only  to 
play  the  University  of  Moncton.” 

Watt  acknowledges  that  this 
year’s  team  is  not  an  explosive 
one.  “With  some  of  the  teams  in 
past  years  it  was  a race  to  score  1 0 
goals,”  he  recalls.  But  he  thinks 
this  year’s  team  works  hard,  and 
can  play  good,  defensive  hockey. 

On  the  . other  . hand,  the  Blues 
mysterious  lack  of  scoring  power 
is  not  so  much  a major  problem  as 
an  irritant.  It  certainly  isn’t  be- 
cause of  not  getting  enough  shots 
on  net.  Last  week,  for  example, 
the  Blues,  missing  five  regulars, 
outshot  Guelph  52—23,  yet  still 
lost. 

Could  baffle  Isaac  Newton 

How  can  a team  get  more  than 
50  shots  on  net  and  not- score 
enough  goals  to  win- the- game? 
Not  even  Isaac  Newton  could  fi- 
gure out  that  puzzle.  The  game 
must  have  reminded  Watt  of  last 
year’s  Ontario  Universities  semi- 
final at  Varsity  Arena  which  saw 
the  Blues  lose  6—4  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  In  that 


game  Blues  outshot  their  opposi- 
tion 57—18. 

Waft  doesn’t  make  any  excuses. 
But  he  does  mention  that  since 
the  opening  game  of  the  season 
the  so-called  17  starters  haven’t 
played  together  once.  As  many  as 
four,  five  and  six  players  have 
missed  games  because  of  injuries 
and  academic  commitments. 

“We  hope  that  by  playoff  time 
all  our  players  will  have  recovered 
from  their  injuries,”  says  Watt, 
who  realizes  that  about  a half- 
dozen  teams  in  Ontario  could  up- 
set the  Blues.  Nationally,  Watt  be- 
lieves Loyola  is  the  team  to  watch 
for. 

Pride  in  winning  tradition 

But  the  Blues  have  an  advan- 
tage over  any  other  Canadian  col- 
lege hockey  team  — pride  in  their 
winning  tradition,  and  that  counts 
for  a lot.  For  example,  during  the 
1972  National  championship  in 
Sudbury,  .Blues  were  losing  4—1 
to  St.  Mary’s  Huskies  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period.  Watt  talked 
to  the  players  individually'  during 
the  intermission,  reminding  them 
that  they  were  the  national  cham- 
pions. The  Blues  came  out  in  the  1 
third  period  to  completely  domi- 
nate St.  Mary’s.  Final  score  was 
5-4  in  Varsity’s  favour. 

So  while  other  teams  have  good 
players,  as  does  U of  T,  the  Blues 
also  have  Tom  Watt.  And  that,  at 
times,  is  like  having  a man  advan- 
tage. 

If  you’re  a person  who  likes  to 
bet,  it’s  the  Blues  in  ’75. 

Postscript:  While  professional  hoc- 
key coaches  remember  teams  for 
their  scoring  or  defensive  skills, 
Coach  Watt  remembers  Other 
things.  During  an  interview  he 
pointed  to  a picture  of  the 
1966-67  team  that  won  the  na- 
tional championship.  “Eight  play- 
ers from  that  team  became 
lawyers,”  says  Watt,  “one  became 
a dentist,  one  got  a Ph.D.  in  che- 
mistry, one  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
engineering,  and  another  earned 
an  MBA.  I am  very  proud  of 
that,”  says  Watt.  “That  is  what 
college  hockey  is  all  about,” 

Gymnastics  final 

The  Ontario  Universities’  Wo- 
men’s Final  Competition  (Gym- 
nastics Championship)  is  being 
held  on  Feb.  15.  Seven  university 
teams  will  compete,  with  four 
1972  Olympic  competitors  per- 
forming. It  will  take  place  at  the 
Benson  Building,  320  Huron  St. 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Admission 
is  50  cents  for  adults  and  25  cents 
for  students. 


COMING  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

9 SUNDAY  • 

MUSIC 

Scarborough  College  spring  series 
of  Sunday  concerts:  Harry 

Sargous  and  Friends.  Meeting 
Place,  Scarborough  College.  3.30 
p.m. 

U of  T Concert  Band,  conductor 
Stephen  Chenette.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing. 3 p.m. 

Chamber  concert,  special  benefit 
with  proceeds  to  alumni  programs 
and  Endowment  Fund.  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  Concert 
Hall,  273  Bloor  St.  W.  4 p.m.  Tic- 
kets $2.50,  students  $1.50  from 
Music  Sales  Department  at  the 
Conservatory,  and  at  the  door. 
(Alumni  Association,  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music) 

FILM 

Sunday  afternoon  film  and  discus- 
sion series:  “Grass”  about  the 
nomad  life  of  the  Bakhtiara  of 
southern  Iran.  2072  South  Build- 
ing, Erindale.  3 p.m. 

10  MONDAY 

LECTURE 

“How  China  Solves  Its  Food  Prob- 
lem”. Dr.  Benedict  Stavis,  Center 
for  International  Studies,  Cornell 
University.  Library  Science 
Theatre,  Robarts  Library.  12 
noon.  (East  Asian  Studies  Com- 
mittee) 

SEMINARS 

“The  Political  Economy  of  Rural 
Transformation:  China’s  Green 
Revolution  Appraised”.  Dr. 
Benedict  Stavis,  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Council  Chambers,  202  Gal- 
braith Building.  4 p.m.  (East 
Asian  Studies  Committee) 

Frontiers  of  Biology  course: 
“Communicating  with  our  own 
Autonomic  Nervous  System”. 
Prof.  J.J.  Furedy,  Department  of 
Psychology.  4174  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  4.30  p.m. 

FITNESS  CLINIC 

Sponsored  by  Toronto  YMCA. 
Feb.  10,  11  and  12.  Meeting 
Place,  Erindale.  9.30  a.m.  to  4.30 
p.m. 

FILM 

Festival  of  films  on  astronomy: 
“Time  is.  . .”,  “Apollo  II  Moon- 
walk”,  “Powers  of  Ten”  and 
“Fields  of  Space”.  1143  South 
Building,  Erindale.  12  noon. 

11  TUESDAY 

LECTURES 

Women  at  Noon  series:  “Employ- 
ment Rights  and  Discrimination”. 
Mary  Cornish,  lawyer  in  the  la- 
bour relations  field.  The  Cinema, 
Toronto  Dominion  Centre.  12 
noon  (Continuing  Studies) 

“Canadian  Political  Development: 
Towards  a Politics  of  Participation 
and  Sharing”.  Prof.  Ron  Manzer, 
Department  of  Political  Economy. 
Council  Chamber,  Scarborough 
College.  1 p.m. 

Victoria  College  Public  Lectures 
1975:  “The  Meaning  of  Nonsense: 
Clowns  and  Limericks”.  Prof.  Paul 
Bouissac,  Department  of  French. 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  3,  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  4.30 
p.m. 

“A  Possible  Mechanism  for  the 
Hyperactivity-Impulsivity  Syn- 
drome in  Children”.  Dr.  M. 
Kinsbourne,  Professor  of  Pedia- 
trics (Neurology),  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  2172  Medical  Sci- 


ences Building.  5 p.m.  (Neuro- 
science Institute  and  Toronto 
Neurological  Society) 

VIDEOTAPE  PRESENTATION 

“Movement  and  Metaphor”,  an  in- 
troduction to  dance  and  poetry  in 
the  Noh  Theatre.  Prof.  Frank 
Hoff,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies.  Room  107,  Media  Centre, 
121  St.  George  St.  4 p.m.  (East 
Asian  Studies  and  Media  Centre) 

12  WEDNESDAY 

LECTURES 

“Development  of  the  Concepts  of 
Geological  Time”.  Dr.  W.E. 
Swinton,  former  director  of  ROM. 
ROM  Theatre.  8.30  p.m. 

“Environmental  effects  on  respira- 
tory function  in  man”.  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Proctor,  Professor  of 
Environmental  Medicine,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

COLLOQUIUM 

“Mnemo techniques  in  second- 
language  learning”.  Dr.  Richard 
Atkinson,  Department  of  Psycho- 
logy, Stanford  University.  2117 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology  and  SGS) 

PANEL  DEBATE 

“Marxism  and  Futurism”,  debate 
around  paper  “A  Eutopian  Alter- 
native to  the  Development  Model 
of  Future  Society”  by  Prof.  J. 
Dator,  Social  Science  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Hawaii. 
1017  New  College.  4 p.m.  (See  de- 
tails page  3) 

MUSIC 

Boris  Roubakine  Memorial  Con- 
cert. Address  by  Gwen  Beamish 
MacMillan  and  Dr.  Boyd  Neel. 
Music  by  Lorand  Fenyves,  violin 
and  Pierre  Souvairan,  piano.  Wal- 
ter Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing. 8.30  p.m. 

THEATRE 

PLS  presents  “Magnyfycence”  by 
John  Skelton.  Debates  Room, 
Hart  House,  Feb.  12—13  at  8.30 
p.m.,  Feb.  14  at  9 p.m.,  Feb.  15 
at  2.30  and  8 p.m. 

SKULE  NIGHT 

Feb.  12,  13,  14  and  15.  Hart 
House  Theatre.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets 
$2.50. 

13  THURSDAY 
SEMINARS 

Major  Approaches  to  Treatment 
series:  “Psychiatric  Aspects  of 
Treatment”.  Dr.  Joseph 
Feldmann,  Senior  Psychiatrist  Cli- 
nical Institute  Head,  Planned  Out- 
Patient  Program,  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation.  Auditorium, 
33  Russell' St.  12  noon. 

“Lake  Acidification  and  Loss  of 
Native  Fishes”.  Dr.  H.H.  Harvey, 
Department  of  Zoology.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m.  (Envi- 
ronmental Studies) 

COLLOQUIUM 

“The  Nature  of  the  Non-Pulsating 
Binary  X-ray  Sources”.  Prof.  C.T. 
Bolton,  Department  of  Astro- 
nomy. 102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

SYMPOSIUM 

James  Branston  Willmott  Cen- 
tennial Symposium:  ‘‘ACID 
ETCH  Procedures  in  Restorative 
Dentistry  and  Dentistry  for  Child- 
ren”. Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124 
Edward  St.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MUSIC 

Popular  music  series.  Jim  Weber 
Quintet/ Aileen  Ahern  perform  the 
music  of  Benny  Goodman.  Bishop 
White  Gallery,  ROM.  5.30  p.m. 


Thursday  evening  series.  Gerard 
Souzay,  baritone.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing. 8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $4,  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens  $2.  with 
I.D.  Cheques  payable  “U  of  T”, 
enclose  stamped,  addressed  enve- 
lope. 

FILM  PREVIEWS 

‘‘Greenlanders”  and  “Labrador 
North”  at  3 p.m.  “Gertrude  Stein 
- When  This  you  See  Remember 
Me”  at  4.15  p.m.  Room  107  Me- 
dia Centre,  121  St.  George  St. 
These  films  are  available  all  week; 
if  unable  to  attend  preview  please 
phone  Audio-Visual  Library, 
928-6520. 

14  FRIDAY 

LECTURE 

“Assessments  of  University  Teach- 
ers”. Prof.  John  Turner,  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.  Room  308, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry.  12.30  p.m. 

CONFERENCE 

‘‘The  Late  Medieval  Nobility” 
Feb.  14  and  15,  Auditorium, 
Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park. 
Friday  from  2.30  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  9 a.m.  (See  details  page  2) 

MUSIC 

A Celebration  of  Trumpets. 
Stephen  Chenette,  trumpet,  assis- 
ted by  friends  and  students.  Wal- 
ter Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing. 8 p.m. 

15  SATURDAY 

LECTURE 

“Arthritis  — Today  and  Tomor- 
row”. Prof.  M.B.  Urowitz,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Wellesley 
Hospital.  Convocation  Hall,  8.15 
p.m.  (Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

SYMPOSIUM 

“Animal  Communication”.  119 
New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  10.15  a.m.  (See  details 
page  2) 

SPANISH  FIESTA 

Sponsored  by  Erindale  Spanish 
Club.  Cafeteria,  South  Building. 
Members  $3,  non-members  $3.50 
includes  refreshments.  Cash  bar.  8 
p.m.  to  12.30  a.m.  Tickets  from 
112  North  Building  and  3094 
South  Building,  Erindale. 

16  SUNDAY 

MUSIC 

Scarborough  College  spring  series 
of  Sunday  concerts:  The  Toronto 
Consort.  Meeting  Place,  Scar- 
borough College.  3.30  p.m. 

FILMS 

ROM  Sunday  family  films:  “The 
Romance  of  Transportation  in 
Canada”,  “Canada”  and  “The 
Railrodder”.  ROM  Theatre.  2.30 
p.m.  Free  with  Museum  admis- 
sion. 

ROM  Sunday  evening  films:  “New 
Guinea  Mosaics”,  “Kalogeros”, 
Exeter”  and  “Buddhism,  Man  and 
Nature”.  ROM  Theatre.  7.30  p.m. 

17  MONDAY 
SEMINAR 

Frontiers  of  Biology  course: 
“Slave  Ants”.  Prof.  T.  Alloway, 
Department  of  Psychology.  4174 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4.30 
p.m. 

18  TUESDAY 

LECTURES 

Women  at  Noon  series: 
“Schools”.  Fiona  Nelson,  Past 
Chairperson,  Toronto  Board  of 
Education.  The  Cinema,  Toronto 
Dominion  Centre.  12  noon  (Con- 
tinuing Studies) 


